THE INSIDE STORY OF "INSIDE NEWARK" 
A BRIEF INTRODUCTION 


For over five years, one of the best kept secrets of Newark's 
journalism and civic life was the authorship of the column "Inside 
Newark" that appeared weekly in the New Jersey Afro-American 
newspaper. The column was a gadfly to Newark's politicians, political 
hacks, elected officials, bureaucrats, and administrators as well 
as to civic groups of moderate leaning that by and large accepted 
the status quo in the city's policies and conditions. 

The author of the column was "Lee Johnson," a pseudonym used by 
a white man whose identity was known only to two black men and one 
white man from 1959, when the first columns appeared, until the 
late spring of 1964, when the real name of "Lee Johnson" was revealed 
in the newspaper. 

The two black confidants were Steven Duncan, 
New Jersey edition, and William D. Payne, a friend of "Lee Johnson 
and at the time a social worker and housing official. The white 


man was Stanley Aronowitz, an organizer for the Oil, Chemical, and 


editor of the Afro's 


Atomic Workers Union and community organizer. Over the years in 
which the column appeared, none of these three to the knowledge of 
the column's author, revealed his name. It was revealed by the 
editor who succeeded Steve Duncan, and it resulted from sharp 
differences of opinion over the editorial stance of the newspaper 
toward the city administration of Mayor Hugh J. Addonizio (mayor 
from 1962-70). 

The real name of "Lee Johnson" was Stanley B. Winters, president 
and co-founder of the Clinton Hill Neighborhood Council, a block- 
based anti-Establishment biracial activist group that numbered 
at its peak about 500 paid members. Winters had run a private 
nursery school on Shanley Avenue for five years with his wife; then 
he joined the humanities faculty of Newark College of Engineering 
as a history instructor, advancing eventually to Distinguished 
Professor, when he retired in 1991. He also served a chairman of 
the Education Committee of the Newark Branch of the NAACP and a 
member of its board of trustees. In 1962 he campaigned for the post 
of South Ward councilman and in 1965 ran of the United Freedom 
Ticket for the position of Essex County Freeholder, losing both 


ee 
times. 
The idea of writing the column arose in 1959. After nine years of 


living in Newark and growing involvement in intergroup and inter- 
hborhood organizin he came 


racial activities, especially in 
to realize the city's slow pace in meeting many needs of its changing 
population. The lifting of rent controls in the late 1950s hat set 
off a wave of rent gouging and apartment subdivision in the Clinton 
Hill section just as hundreds of families, mainly black, were being 
displaced by crude bulldozing policies of the Newark Housing 
Authority in the Central Ward. Overcrowded schools went on double 
session in the South and West wards, housing violations mounted, 
taverns relocated to Clinton Hill and Weequahic, and the city's 
emphasis seemed to focus on downtown big business needs rather 

than those of the residential communities. Meanwhile, Newark was 
industrie and many middle-class 


rapidly losing its 
families were moving to Essex and Union county suburbs for a better 
living environment. 

After working with a pioneer group named Citizens Committee for 
Better Group Relations with E. Alma Flagg, Richard Bland, and others 
in the early 1950s and learning about endemic police mistreatment 
of Newark's blacks, he approached editor Duncan with an offer to 
write a weekly column on these issues from a critical stance. No 
group or person, white or black, would be spared from just criticism 
for neglect, accommodation, or responsibility in unaddressed problems. 
He would seek to look beneath the surface of events and headlines 
in order to provoke reader response and educate himself and the 
newspaper's patrons as to their meaning. 

Steven Duncan, as a seasoned journalist, held fast to the agreement, 
while using his editorial options to speak out on many issues. Thus 
"Inside Newark" was born and the pseudonym , with its pledge of 
secrecy, adopted. Late every Sunday night, "Lee Johnson" would 
place his weekly column in the mail slot of the Afro-American office 
door on lower Clinton Avenue, almost opposite Father Divine's 
Hotel Riviera. It would be retrieved by Duncan or his aide, Marty 
checked over, and sent to Baltimore for typesetting (not 


Erwin, 
always accurately) and printing. Apart from a few gaps when the 
author was on vacation, the column appeared faithfully until its 


demise in 1964. 


ae 


Over 250 columns appeared.(A fuller account of its trials and 
tribulations awaits another occasion.) Letters of response to its 
views came from Mayor Hugh J. Addonizio, Central Ward Councilman 
Irvine I. Turner, and others; informal reactions came from Newark 
Housing Authority executive director Louis Danzig, who imbibed 
and white community leaders at the Owl Club on Clinton 
certain respects, it appears that the column was well 
and in some areas a 


with black 
Avenue. In 
Newark's needs and deficiencies, 
assessing them; for tee the Se gona ge impact 
policies, 


abreast of 
pioneer ib 
of NHA mass clearance and sp 
the nepotism and corruption 
mediocre response of the municipal bureaucracy to citizen needs, 
the ineptitude and lack of effective planning of the Board of 
Education and superintendents of schools (Kennelly, Titus, et al.), 


at City Hall in the 1960s, the 


the tunnel vision of corporate executives prior to the civic 
disorders of 1967-68 so far as the black community was concerned 

the growing split between black radicals and black and white 
liberals, the pussyfooting approach of the Newark Branch NAACP 
toward city government, and other problems that will become apparent 
from a perusal of the columns. 

Symbolically, the column ceased appearing just when the black- 
white, liberal-radical alliances were weakening prior to virtual 
dissolution in Newark as a new generation of activists and would- 
be politicians came to the fore; and just as well, for a new era 
was dawning for the activists and for the column upon editor Duncan's 
departure for another newspaper job. 

At this time, many of the columns have been photocopied and are 
being turned over to the New Jersey Reference Division of the Newark 
Public Library and its devoted staff headed by Newark City Historian 
Charles C. Cummings. In that Division, they will be available 
for use by persons who may seek clues to the puzzle of Newark's 


colorful and eventful past. 
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